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ing ground at the end of the century preceding, when
a priori Constitutions first appeared, we find it certain
that among all historical Constitutions   there have
been no failures so great and terrible as  those of
Constitutions of the other class.    There have been
oppressive Constitutions of the historical type ; there
have   been  Constitutions  which  mischievously  ob-
structed the path of improvement; but with these
there has been nothing like the disastrous course and
end of the three Constitutions which announce their
character by beginning with  a  Declaration of the
Rights of Man, the French semi-monarchical Consti-
tution of 1791, the French Republican Constitution
of 1793, and the French Republican-Directorial Con-
stitution of 1795.    Nor has any historical Constitu-
tion had the  ludicrous fate of the Constitution of
December  1799,   which  came   from the hands  oi
Sieyes a marvel of balanced powers, and became by a
single transposition the charter of a pure despotism;
All this, however, is extremely intelligible, if human
nature has always a very limited capacity, as in genera]
it has very slight taste, for adjusting itself to new con-
ditions.    The utmost it can do is to select parts of its
experience and apply them tentatively to these con-
ditions ; and this process is always  awkward  and
often dangerous.    A community with a new a priori
political constitution is at best in the disagreeable
position of a British traveller whom  a hospitable